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are thoroughly discussed, and the relationships of the different nervous 
segments to acts of muscular control are ably presented. 

As intimated, the greatest volume of the work is given over to the 
discussion of the disturbances of coordination as seen in tabes, in which 
full references are made to the rationale of the Frenkel modes of therapy. 

The work is an interesting one, and will unquestionably prove of value 
to the student of nervous pathology. Jelliffe. 

Die Mitbewegungen bei Gesunden, Nerven- und Geisteskranken. Von 

Dr. Otfrid Foerster. Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1.50 marks. 

This is a second contribution of the authors on the physiology and 
pathology of coordination, a subject which he has covered so well 
from another standpoint in his “Physiologie und Pathologie der Coordina¬ 
tion.” 

In this study of associated movements, made at the Salpetriere, the 
Breslau Poliklinik, and the Breslau Insane Asylum, he discusses first asso¬ 
ciated movements under physiological conditions. He then takes up their 
study in peripheral paralyses; diseases of the pyramidal tract. Associated 
movement alterations in tabes, in chorea, in paresis, alcoholism, idiocy and 
psychoses associated with motor restlessness. His final chapter considers 
the theory of associated movements. 

The study is presented in 53 pages and is well worth the considera¬ 
tion of the neurologist. Jelliffe. 

Life in Mind and Conduct: Studies of Organic in Human Nature. 

By Henry Maudsley, M.D. The Macmillan Company. New York 

and London. 

The earlier writings of this writer have always pleased and enthralled 
the reader, from their beauty of form and expression, their philosophic 
grasp and their intellectual stimulation. Dr. Maudsley has here given an¬ 
other real treat. 

It has been an unfortunate trend of mind of most philosophers to become 
captious and critical, fault-finding and unsympathetic as they advance in 
years, and the plaint for the honesty and sobriety, the good sense and the 
wisdom of the days long gone by lias ever constituted a tell-tale symptom 
of advancing age. We are glad, in the first place, to miss this narrow point 
of view in the mature work of our author, and. whereas there is no lack of 
the critical finger warning us of the follies and foibles of the age, there is 
to be found a larger and wider philosophic pointing out of the essentially 
onward evolutionary value in these many inconsistencies. 

Kipling has confessed his borrowings, indicating Homer as a “fellow 
criminal,” and it is not strange that Maudsley should introduce this discus¬ 
sion, with a humorous apologia of the extreme antiquity of all things, not 
excluding human speculations on the universe and on human nature. “As 
mankind did not first to begin to think in ancient Greece, nor first discov¬ 
er their moral principles in Palestine, the vulgar belief of so late an intel¬ 
lectual and moral beginning simply proves on what sure and blind a faith 
the thought of people can rest, circumscribed within their special epochs, and 
be counted new because new to them.” How unnecessary much teaching 
and argument would become, stifled if this, truism almost, would be appre¬ 
ciated by the world at large in little as well as in big things. We fondly 
believe that even many modern medical journals, supposedly new and 
“ethical.” would never have been started if their fatuous founders had 
dipped into the records of the past. 

In thirteen chapters Dr. Maudsley rounds up, as it were, the general 
philosophy of human nature, considering such features as Life and Mind, 
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the Social System, Imagination and Idealism, an extremely interesting and 
suggestive chapter, particularly his discussion of the part played by hy¬ 
pocrisy and lying in the general evolution of conduct. The correllations 
with certain idealistic tendencies in paranoid states, while not touched on 
by the writer, are evident, and suggest a mode of scientific attack in under¬ 
mining the foundations of paranoid delusions. 

Ethical Theory and Action, considers Conscience, Morality, Patriot¬ 
ism. War and Peace. Religion, Philosophy and Science, make up another 
chapter. Nature, Mind, and Reason, outlines certain fundamental consid¬ 
eration bearing on education that may be pondered over to advantage by the 
father of a family, the teacher, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to the true 
ends of education and morality. In fact, this chapter, with the two follow¬ 
ing on Habit, Experience, Truth, and Education, Mental Culture and Char¬ 
acter, state virile truths, paint vivid pictures and suggest vital lines of 
thought. Chapter X deals with Friendship, Love, Desire, Grief, Joy, in 
which these primary emotional states are ingeniously and instructively han¬ 
dled. The relationship of mind and matter, the influence of mental states 
on pain, are particularly illuminating. 

Organic Variation and Heredity, Fate, Folly and Crime—a strong 
chapter on Pain, Life and Death, with a concluding chapter on the end 
and aim—make up the final chapters of this very readable and instructive 
book. 

It is truly a relief to read a treatise of this type without having to con¬ 
sider the multitudinous terms of the newer psychological and metaphysi¬ 
cal laboratory students. Modern hedonistic, algedonic theories and refer¬ 
ences to modern psychological hair-splitting and tiresome terms, so charac¬ 
teristic of the theses of the beardless boy student, who philosophizes on life 
before emerging from the nursery, are conspicuous by their absence—and 
in beautiful English the author has given 11s a helpful and inspiring vol¬ 
ume, one that leaves a good taste in the mouth, and a youthful enthusiastic 
belief in optimistic interpretations. Thayer. 

Magenerweiterung, Motorische Insufficienz dnb Atonie des Mag- 
ens. Von Hofrat Dr. Friedrich Cramer nebst Einem Aohang fiber 
Chirurgische Behandlung bei Magenerweiterung von Dr. med. Albert 
Krecke. Miinchen, 1903. 

The sixth lecture of this work is devoted to a discussion of the asso¬ 
ciation of tetany with gastrectasis. The author states that in the usual 
form of tetany the muscular spasms affect principally the extremities 
and the disease usually ends in recovery, while in those cases associated 
with gastrectasis the muscular spasms more often involve the facial and 
eye muscles, and the mortality is 60 to 75 per cent. 

He distinguishes three objective symptoms of this disease which re¬ 
late to the nervous system and circulatory apparatus. The first is Trous¬ 
seau’s symptom, and consists of an increase or initiation of tetanic 
spasms on pressure of the great vessels or nerve trunks. The second, 
Chvostek’s symptom, is the increased irritability of facialis and the 
motor nerves of the extremities. The third, the increase of the elec¬ 
trical irritability of the nerves. To these may be added disturbances of 
sensibility, analgesia, paresthesia, hyperesthesia, disturbances of the 
temperature and taste senses, etc. 

The prognosis in these cases is very important, for many of them 
result fatally in a few days. To guard against errors of prognosis, 
the symptom of increased irritability should be sought in each case. 
Upon the supposition that the disease is due to a toxemia, the author 
recommends infusions and enemas of salt solution. Wm. A. White. 



